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For the Western Examiner. 
AN ESSAY, 
On the truth or falsity of the Christian Re- 
hgion. 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 85.) 
‘Another great proof which you offer, is 


| potter’s field; but I see in Zachariah, a tale 


concerning the potter in the house of the Lord, 


‘told in the first person. 


‘‘Now these are all wilful perversions and 
wrestings of prophecy, so manifest and glar- 


\ing that I am astonished at your daring to 
ery 1S) put the books which contain them, into the 
the application to Christ of the prophecies in| 


hands of a Rabbi. It would be easy for me to 


the scriptures. I shall proceed to examine a| extend the list, but it is unnecessary. 


few, and to see whether there is in them any 
wresting or perversion. If there is, you can- 
not hope to convert me. Let us open the 
book at the first page, and we find the follow- 
ing:—*‘Behold a virgin shall be with child and 
shall bring forth a son, and they shall call his 
name Emanuel.” Now, in the first place, 
you will not pretend that Christ was ever call- 
ed Emanuel; and, secondly, the virgin was a 
prophetess, who was to bring forth a son as a 
sign to Ahaz—and before that child was to 
know good from evil, the land which Ahaz 
hated, was to be deprived of both her kings 
(Isa. vii-14, 15.) Accordingly, we find (Isa. 
viii-2, 3, 4,) that the prophetess did conceive 
and bring forth a son. Now tell me, was 
Christ a sign to Ahaz, that the Syrians would 
not conquer him? If not, then the prophecy 
is perverted. Besides, of the young woman 
of Isaiah, you have, with a strange perversion, 
made a virgin, in your search after the mar- 
vellous. 








“I now turn to Micah, v-2, and find the 
following:—“But thou, Bethlehem Ephratah, 
though thou be little among the thousands of | 
Judah, yet out of thee shall he come,” &c.; 
and I find this in your book, applied to 
Christ. Now in the next verse or two, I find 
it said, that this same man was to be our 
peace when the Assyrian came into the land. 
Was Christ our peace when the Assyrian 
came into our land? Before Christ was born, | 
the Assyrians were almost a forgotten name. | 








‘Let me now look at some of the contradic- 
tions contained in these sacred books, which 
claim a superiority over a religion which you 
acknowledge to have been revealed from heav- 
en. I find Matthew stating that Christ was 
born in Bethlehem, and that Joseph had a 
house there, to which the Magi came and 
worshipped—also that it was not till after his 
return from Egypt, that Joseph went and lived 
in Nazareth. Now Luke states, that Naza- 
reth was the city in which Joseph dwelt; that 
he went up to Bethlehem to be taxed, and 
that Christ was born there in a stable. This 
certainly looks a little like contradiction. 

Matthew states that Joseph was about to 
put away his wife privily, to save her from 
shame; and that she was found with child be- 


fore she was married. .Now according to . 


Luke, she made no secret of it, but on the con- 
trary, magnified the Lord in the house of 
Elizabeth, for the glory he had conferred upon 
her. There could not be much delicacy about 
putting her away, after this. 

**Again I find that Herod slew all the chil- 
dren in Bethlehem. It is very singular that 
Josephus takes no notice of this event. I find 
also, according to Luke, that after the forty 
days of purification, Christ was carried to Je- 
rusalem, and spoken of, publicly, in the Tem- 
ple, as the Messiah. It is very singular that 
all this should have remained a secret to Her- 


‘od. 


“The whole tale of the wise men (Persian 


“] find it said “Out of Egypt have I called | Magi) who came from the East to worship 
my son,” but I find it really to stand **When | Christ, is very singular. Was Chriat’s ad- 
Israel wasa child, then I loved him, and call-| vent revealed to the Persians? Why should 


ed my son out of Egypt.” 

“I find Jeremiah to speak of Lamentation | 
in Ramah—but I find that he also says, to 
comfort her, ‘‘Refrain thy voice from weep-' 





they be informed of the birth of the Jewish 
Messiah? Will you inform me how men 
could follow a star?—and how a star could 
stand over, and point out, a particular house? 


ing, &c. for they shall come again from the |—and when, and how, and to whom was it re- 


land of the enemy.” 


i vealed in the East, to a nation of idolaters, 


‘I know of no one of whom it was said *“*Hedthat the coming of the Messiah would be ac- 
shall be called a Nazarine,” except Samp-' companied by a star? 


s0n. 


“] find nothing in Jeremiah concerning the Jerusalem every year unti] he was twelve 


“Again, Ike states that Christ went te 
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years old. This fact is contradicted by Mat-| were Mary Magdalene and the other Mary.— 
thew, who makes him in that time be carried Mark says, Mary Magdalene, Mary the moth- 
to Egypt. No short journey, and one re-|er of James, and Salome. Luke says, Mary 
quiring a considerable time for its perform- | Magdalene, Mary the mother of James.and 
ance. ‘Joanna. John says, Mary Magdalene alone. 
‘‘Again, Luke states that when Christ told | Matthew says that the stone was rolled away 
his mother that he must be about his Father’s! and an angel sat upon it outside. Mark says 
business, she knew not what he meant—some-! that the angel was inside. Luke says that 
thing rather singular after miagnifying the | there was no one inside, but that after a time, 
Lord for the great honor and glory bestowed two angels stood by them. John says that 
upon her, and after the speeches of Simeon | Mary neither went in nor saw any angel.— 
and Anna, | Matthew says that as the women went to tell 
' “Again, Matthew states, that the two disci-| the disciples, Christ met them in the way.— 
ples first obtained by Christ, were Simon Pe-| Mark says that he appeared first to Mary 
ter and Andrew; and that they were fishing. Magdalene, and that she went and told the 
John, on the contrary, states, that John was disciples, and they believed not. Luke says 
standing with two of his disciples, of whom’ nothing about his appearance to the women, 
Andrew was one, and that they left him and | but that they told the disciples, and that Pe- 
followed Jesus; and that Andrew went after ter went to the sepulchre, saw the grave- 
Simon—told him that he had found the Messi- clothes, and went away wondering. John 
ah, and brought him to Jesus. The day fol- says that another disciple outran Peter, but 
lowing, he goes on to say, Christ went into that Peter went into the sepulchre first. He 


Galilee. _Now Matthew states that he found 
them fishing by the sea of Galilee, when he 
first saw them—also, that this was after he 
had left Nazareth, after he had come and 
dwelt in Capernaum, and after he had begun 
to preach. Now John says, that he did his 
first miracle after he called Simon and An- 


drew, and that then he went down into Capei- 


naum, staid there not many days, and went to 
Jerusalem to the passover. Now according 
to Matthew, he. went in this time all over Gal- 
ilee, and sent his fame throughout all Syria. 
He states, too, that it was after John was cast 
into prision, that he called Simon and An- 
drew. 


then states that while Mary Magdalene stood 
there, Christ appeared to her; thus contradict- 
ing all the rest. Matthew says, that the dis- 
ciples went into Galilee, to a mountain, and 


there he appeared to them. Luke says, that 


he appeared to them the same day that he 


|arese, in Jerusalem, that he led them out as 


far as Bethany and there was taken up into 
heaven. John says that he appeared to them 


the same day, in Jerusalem—and again, eight 


days after, when ‘Thomas was there—and af- 
ter that again, at the sea of Tiberias. I shall 
make no comment on this story, further than 
tosay, that in all the books ofall ages, that 
ever I have read, I have never seen such a 





According to Matthew, John, while in pris- bundle of contradictions. 
on, sentto Christ to know whether he was or; ‘Jf ever such a man as Christ existed, of 
was not the Messiah. Now, John says, that) which I shall proceed to show you by and 
the Baptist pointed Christ out to Simon and_, by that there is no evidence, he well knew that 
Andrew as the Messiah, and told him that he he could gain no credit with our nation, un- 
knew him when he baptised him. This is| less by holding to the law of Moses. He 
certainly a very singular agreement in these therefore told the people that he came, not te 
two writers. ‘destroy the law, but to fulfil it. That one jot 

‘‘Matthew states that he cured Simon’s' and one little of it should not pass away. In 
wife’s mother after delivering the sermon on this way he counted on gaining over the Jews. 
the mount, and after calling Simon and An-| But how has his promise been fulfilled? You 
drew to follow him. Luke put it before both have done away with circumcision, after a 
these occurrences. quarrel between Paul the apostle, and Peter, 

‘‘But let us pass over all this, and come at| about it. You may tell me that baptism was 
ence to the crucifixion. It has, you well! put in its place; but if you please to remem- 
know, always been reported among us, that! ber, we have used baptism for a long while, 
the disciples came and took the body out ofjand John baptised before Christ began to 


the sepulchre. They, on the contrary, assert- 
ed, that he rose from the dead. Now had 
your men agreed in telling this story, there 
might have been a probability of its being 
true. How then is the case? Matthew states 
that the women who went to the sepulchre 


preach. You have done away with the tithes 
—the seventh year—oflerings of all kinds— 
‘worshipping in the temple--prohibitions from 
eating unclean meats—penalties—and in fine, 
'with our whole law. Christ, according to 





| your books, wished to fulfil the whole law: 




















you were weak at first, but when you began to 
gain over the Gentiles, you threw off the 
mask, and dropped the Jewish Religion.— 
Christ taught that there was a hell-—-but Paul 
taught universal salvation—and in fact you 
may call that Paul the founder of your reli- 
gion, for so in truth he was. 

‘‘Whence, let me ask, did you get the doc- 
trine of the Trinity? It is as plainly taught in 
Plato, that heathen Philosopher, as in the 
book of John, who was himself an ignorant 
Platonist, and meddled in matters which he 
did not understand. None other of your wii- 
ters teaches that doctrine. 

‘‘Whence did you get your doctrine of the 
Devil? Moses taught no such doctrine —and 
the only mention of such a being is found in 
the book of the Arabian Job, which the Phar- 
isees brought with them when they returned 
from Babylon. I defy you to show me any 
such doctrine in any other writer of the holy 
scripture. But the Pharisees receiving from 
the creed of Zoroaster or Zerdusht the doc- 
trine of Ahriman, the spirit of evil, incorpo- 
rated it iyto,our religion; and you in turn, 





took it from them. Whence, except from 
the Greeks and Romans, did you get the idea 
of hell? It is not taught in our books. Nei- 
ther is the resurrection—the soul—or a future 
state. These you learned from your masters. 
If they are inspired doctrines, they were given 
by inspiration, not to you, but to the heathen. 
How was baptism brought among us, except 
from the Egyptians? You have not a doc- 
trine that you did not gather from the Hea- 
then. 

‘(Let me ask you where you obtained the 
name of Christ? It is not a Jewish or a Syri- 
ac name. Itis the Hindoo name for a deity, 
Chris, or,Chris-en, with a Greek termination 
A Jewish Messiah should not have either a 
Hindoo or a Greek name. What is Yes, or 
Jesous, or Yesous, but the sacred combination 
of three letters, which has been known in the 
East for thousands.of years? What is the 
history of Christ, but the history of Fot, muti- 
lated and Platonized a little? So plain does 
your religion bear on its front the marks of 


imposture.” 
PROMETHEUS. 
( To be continued.) 








For the Western Examiner. 
BrocrarnicaAL SKETCHES OF EMINENT LIBE- 








' RAL WRITERS. 

THOMAS PAINE. | 

‘Continued from page 88.) 
“Probably (observes a late editor of Paine’s | 
political works) no man was ever more abused | 
by writers, than Thomas Paine. Nothing 


like an impartial history of his life and wri- 
tings has been published: he seems, according 
to his biographers, a rara avis—a man without 
one good quality; who lived more than seventy 
years without performing one good action 
with a good intention. Some occurrences, on 
which it would be ridiculous in men of sense 
not to bestow praise, they have, wisely for 
their plan, passed slightly over. But invaria- 
bly where there was room to hang a doubt, they 
have attributed the worst of motives.” 

These remarks apply, in the main, to the 
efforts of such men as re Chalmers, Cheeth- 
am, Dick and M’lIlvaine; but the writer is in 
error in supposing that “nothing like an im- 
partial history of his life and writings has been 
published.” Two memoirs of his life were 
published in London in 1819, both of which 
are said to be entirely faithful; the one by W. 
T. Sherwin, and the other by Clio Rickman. 
The enemies of Mr. Paine, however, do not 
choose to consult these works, in forming an 
estimate of his character, but invariably turn 
to sources which supply them with materials 
better suited to their purpose. We allude 
more particularly to the preductions of Chal- 
mers and Cheetham, and it may be well in 
this place to devote a little space to these wri- 
ters and their books. 

The work of Chalmers was published a 
short time previous to the death of Paine, 


and purports to have been written by Francis. 


Oldys, A. M. of the University of Philadel- 
phia.” Its real author, however, was a 
George Chalmers, a hired assassin, who re- 
ceived from the earl of Liverpool the sum ‘of 
five hundred pounds for his libellious produc- 
tion. ‘These are facts admitted by Chalmers 
himself. This work, though written with 
ability, is a tissue of the most incredible false- 
hoods, and needs but to be read entire, to be 
discredited. Its statements, however, form 
the basis of Cheetham’s work. 

Cheetham’s life of Paine, was published at 
New York, in 1809. ‘The writer,” says 
Sherwin, ‘‘exclusive of his being a treacherous 
apostate, was an illiterate blockhead; his mis- 
representations have not even the dress of 
decent language, to recommend them, and the 
frequent contradictions with which the book 
abounds, must entitle it to the contempt of 
every reader.” 

James Cheetham was an Englishman.—-- 
Having committed some act hostile to the 
laws of his country, he hastily left England, 
and arrived in the United States about 
the year 1795; he was then, seemingly, a 
strenuous advocate for hberty, and an ardent 
admirer of our free institutions. Being look- 
ed upon asa persecuted man, and possessing 
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a share of talents (or eftrontery) sufficient to | work similar to that of **Oldys,’ ” and palm it 
render him conspicuous as a political partisan, upon the world for the life of Paine, would be 
he was received into favor by the dominant the surest plan to pave his way back again. 
party of the day, and soon after became co-|This, as he confessed to an intimate friend, 
editor of a newspaper, in the city of New | Charles Christian, was his chief inducement 
York. 'to indorse the mis-statements of Chalmers.—- 
On Paine’s return to this country, Cheeth-} Accordingly, he began to collect and invent 
am sought an acquaintance with him, pro-| new calumnies against Mr. Paine; and the 
fessing great admiration for his writings; both better to efiect this purpose, suddenly pro- 
political and religious. Paine, however, | fessed a great regard for religion. He wrote 
disliked his sycophancy, and expressed the to several individuals, requesting information 
opinion, that he was equally a “hypocrite in| relative to the subject of his contemplated bi- 
religion, and a John Bull in politics.” The ography, but of the information thus obtain- 
issue proved that Paine was right. ed, he carefully excluded from his work what- 
Having, by his violent and unjustifiable at-| ever he thought would have a tendency to lead 
tacks on the administration of Mr. Jefferson, | the reader to the conclusion that Paine Was a 
given offence to the party whose cause he had, man of even ordinary morals. Writing to 
espoused, his paper was declared to be no Joel Barlow, he says: 
longer their organ, and he was formally “Tam preparing to write the life of Thomas 
pelled from the Tammany society, ,of which \p ~ 


: aine. As you were acquainted with him in 
he was a member. For a while, Cheetham | . 4 


contented himself with abusing his former as- | Paris, your opinion of his manners and habits; 


‘ |the company he kept, &c. would be very ac- 
sociates and the whole republican party ;,_|ceptable. He was a great drunkard here, and 


1 . ° ‘ . . ry | : ‘ * ‘ e 
Mr. Paine, whom he had in vain attempted to | Mr. M. a merchant of this city, who lived with 


convert to his principles, was particularly an | 


; . . 'him when he was arrested by order of Robes- 
4. Ww . = . . 
object of his malice, and no means were left pierre, tells me that he was intoxicated when 


untried to injure the character and standing | that event happened.” Such was the kind of 


i tem ln eso — = information that Cheetham sought for, and it 
P ° p- : ‘cannot be wondered at, that failing to obtain 


expedients had failed to effect this purpose, |. . :, 
, Ps had iled to | PUFPOSS> | it, he should sometimes invent stories, or in- 
1e circulated a report injurious to the reputation Fi itis tae ehiioadl “tanga 
of a lady of Mr. Paine’s acquaintance, Mad. | orse others, as ridiculous as they were un- 
de B ‘lle: but in this, likewise. he failed | “U Barlow’s reply was unsatisfactory, and 
© wonneviles Dut in this, likewise, De lavec was returned. It contained statements too 
to injure either Mr. Paine or the individual) , 7. ; i a 
seemeaditioaaler sou ‘led sath ies Din teieieeeiins toes | flattering to the public and private character 
! domes aie Fs S temerity, 1°! of Paine, and would not answer the purpose for 
was fined a considerable sum. Against anoth-| nich ie iene eal he w Oe ele of 
pg at ~ eS i : leas" | Paine’s being intoxicated on the night of 
fined 1000 dg “He sheet ma 8 sole LIS arrest, Barlow totally denied it. Another 
cause of a duel r nich Bee 8 in the death | biographer of Paine states, that the Mr. M. 
len ti ii malities. ‘peak Sete in eemeneninin of, alluded to by Cheetham, was a British emis- 
hi enniiiedin = ‘ge “age wi He f the oth- S8°y> entirely hostile to Paine and his politi- 
rr ‘pense — ia cet 8 ‘% so aa \eal principles, and who, a short time previous 
"whe <td ee i spans A aaapeasd “lle “to the arrest of the latter individual, had him- 

ei oa oasages re . h 7 — — ‘self been arrested and imprisoned as a spy. 
in ip 18 xigeed a wit 0 ag eae | Such was James Cheetham, and such were 
he aaa ieane ape ieee ses the materials employed in the composition of 


af is hy 

. ening at length that he was despised even | , book which is a libel almost from beginning 
by those who had applauded his change of |, end. ‘The book was published, and answer- 
» —_ “co Dora ing stage saotily ied the double purpose for which it was design- 

_ eh. fri. am ~ * \ed. Cheetham again became popular, and 
his mad career, he resolved to return to Eng- | an ainenilins ta tlhe, Wiha tinaie taht ited 
land, and, by advocating the cause of the | <7" paste s oom ._ hich “ 
government against Cobbett and the then pe eo my rat neg J tony , ey oad 
popular party, reinstate himself in favor— | ne, re + ogee y og ce egy ed 
To effect this, was a matter of some difliculty; | sex = oe be made the ‘subject of dis- 
but the ingenuity of the apostate, proved e- | — 
gual to his villany. He knew that Paine was! The principal accusation against the moral 
an object of the ‘utmost hatred in England, character of Thomas Paine, is that of habitual 
both on account of his political and religious intemperance. ‘There are living ‘witnesses, 


Writings, and he foresaw that to dress up a however, who attest to the falsity of this 
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charge; men whose veracity no one has ever: 


dared to impugn; yet the statement continues 


to be repeated, as ‘though it had never been | 


proven to be false. A writer in the N. Y. 


Free Enquirer of a recent date, who was per- | 


sonally acquainted with Paine—adverting to 
the subject, says—‘I am prepared to prove, 


was also attributed, without hesitation or evi- 
dence, toa like cause, though the intimate 
friends of the parties could never arrive at 


‘any satisfactory conclusion as to the real 


cause. His having been removed from the 
excise of England, inconsequence of embark- 
ing in a business which was deemed incom- 


and which, in fact, has been often done, that) patible with his duties, and after he had en- 


Mr. Paine was nota hard drinker. His usu- 


al custom was to take one common tumbler of 


rum or brandy and water, after dinner, and 
one in the evening after supper, and none be- | 
tween meals.” ‘Owing to this moderate 
course, he was unable to bear the usual quan- | 
tity of liquor which most men drink, and 
therefore, when in company, and drinking as 
others did, 


guised by it. This has given a color to the 


which measure 


joyed the situation 13 years, was attributed to 
fraud. His leaving England for America, 
was strongly advised by Dr. 


Franklin, on account of his abilities as a 


“writer, was represented as a necessary step 


‘ing unable” 


to procure the means of subsistence; ‘he be- 
as the world was infecmned. Sty 


get employment where he was known.”’— 


he would sometimes become dis- | 


hue and cry that has been raised against him, | 
‘accompanied him to America—an individual 
‘of unspotted reputation, was pronounced the 
victim of his seduction; but with what jus- 


by those who have entertained different views 
of religion from himself. They evade the ar- 
gument, in which they would be sme to be 
worsted, by falling foul of the man.” 

We are not among those who would seek to 
excuse the vice of intemperance in any indi- 
vidual; but we cannot perceive why the occa- 
sional indulgence in the use of ardent spirits, 


‘criminal court, 


of liberty, 


Strange, that Franklin should have. been in- 
strumental in sending an unworthy pauper to 
America! A Lady, who, with her family, had 


tice, the infliction of a considerable fine by a 
before which the cause was 
His devotion to the cause 
after our revolutionary 


brought, fully told. 
which, 


struggle, led himto France, was ascribed to a 


{certainly not constituting intemperance, ) in | 
the case of a particular individual, should be | 


a crime ofso much greater magnitude than the 
habitual use of it in numberless other instan- 
ces. Many excellent men, not only among 
the companions of Paine, but of our own day, 
and of every age, have indulged to a far greater 
extent than ever did the subject of these re- 


‘full credit to, and, presto, Paine became a 


marks, and yet the voice of censure has scl- | 
dom or never been raised against them. John- | 
son could consume his four bottles of wine at) 


a sitting, but he is the “great moralist,” not- 
i —But we would not make re- 
prisals. Jt is sufficient to remark, 
not the “Age of Reason” 
its author, we sould never, in all probatility, 
have heard of Paine’s s intemperance. 

From what we have shown of the character 
of Cheetham and his book—-and it should be 
recollected that upon the testimony of this 


man, and that of his predecessor, Chalmers, | 


is based, almost entirely. all that we hear of 


that had | 
claimed Paine for’ 


love of anarchy only. An idle tale of his in- 
temperance, promuigated by a renegade, was 
(though contradicted by Joel Barlow) given 
dis-. 
solute vagabond, ‘ta compound,” as M’IIlvaine 
has it—who, by the way, takes the veracious 
and worthy Cheetham for his guide—‘‘a com- 
pound of ingr atituse and perfidy, of hypocti- 
sy and avarice (/) of lewdness and adultery.” 

Kanvtanadins these rather objectionable 
traits in his character, he at that time was a 


| companion, aud an inmate in the house of the 
| the American minister at Paris 


, Mr. Monroe; 
and on hisexpressing a wish to return to A- 
merica, received a flattering letter from the 


ithen President of the United States, Mr. Jet- 


| . 
ryland, a national vessel, 


the immorality of Paine’s conduct—it would | 
thing vile in nature. 


scarcely be necessary to revert to the individu- 
al charges preferred by this writer, and refute 
them one by one. [t may be well, however, 
to cxpose a few of those misstatements, and 


thereby give the reader a better chance to, 


judge of the validity of the rest. 
fa A @ » — 
1 he early death ‘of Mr. P aime’s first wife, 
was stated at hazard to have been caused by 


ill treatment, though no evidence of the fact, 


was shown. His separation from a second, 


ferson, withan invitation to return in the Ma- 
whosc commander 
had received orders to accommodate him 
back. Here are Franklin, Monroe and Jef- 
ferson, each showing marked attention to an 
individual, who, to believe the enemies of 
that individual, was a compound of every 


Aimong other things said and written to dis- 


| parage the ime mory of Mr. Paine, it has been 


'show off asa judgment on his infidelity. 


stated that his last hours were embittered hy 
want—that he died in a state of utter destitu- 
tien. This is brought in, we presume, to 
But 
the fact is, that Mr. Paine was not only above 
want, but that he was comparatively wealthy. 
Llis farm at New Rochelle, was valued, at the 
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time of his death, at $10,000; and in addition 
to this, his available funds amounted to more 
than $1500. What means will not the Chris- 
tian brotherhood resort to, to effect their pur- 
poses! Certainly nothing within the scope of 
lying. 

( To be continued. ) 





For the Western Examiner. 
LINES, 
In answer to the enquiry of a Lady, ‘twhy do 


you never go to Church?” 


Lady, because I do not crook the knee, 

Or offer up the weak and whining prayer, 

Toany Deity, the work of man’s invention. 
Because I hold all creeds and faiths, alike 

The fou! and loathsome offspring and the spawn 
Of Avarice and Ambition and Deceit. 

Because Hypocrisy is not a part, 

Of me or of my nature—and because 

I have a better temple, where I wors!up — 

A better Deity, to bow the heart to. — 

Ef stand arvl gaze upon the queenly night, 

Girt in her starry robes—the depth of heaven, 
Hluminate with life and living light,— 

‘The peerless Moon, like toa throned empress, 
Banded with glittering groups of listening stars, 
Waiting her pleasure,—and I feel and own 

The majesty of NATURE—the immense 

And mighty system of which I am part..— 

I hold communion with the radiant Heaven, 

And with the Stars, and with the lamping Moon, 
And with the wind that sweeps across my brow,— 
And this is my Religion--happiness, 

And harmony, and deep affection for 

Mankind and brute, and every living thing, 

And the whole animate nature. When the leaves 
Wake like young dreams under the touch of Spring, 
And quiver in the wind--and when the brooks 
Go leaping with their never ceasing babble, 

Thro’ grass and flowers, and over pebble stones— 
And when the birds pour out their gushing joy 

In their fresh songs, I feel my heart dilate 

In sympathy with all—and this, dear Lady, 

fs my Religion. When the lightning comes, 
Gleaming across the dusky brow of night, 

And shaking out the thunder from the clouds,— 
When Heaven hath all the semblance of the Ocean, 
Cioaded to fury by the eyeless winds, 

Black, stormy, piled with thunder--mist--ay, then 
f look upon it with a Poet's eye, 

And feel my heart answering the cry and fire 
Ofthe wild storm,——and then [ do adore 

‘The power and majesty of mighty Nature.—- 

¥ love no temple made by human hands-- 
Continual monuments of human fraud, 

And human folly and infatuation, where 

"The lies of priestcraft, and the babbling tales 
Invented to enslave mankind, are told— 

Where human nature takes its most degrading 
And slavish guise, and bows to Superstition.-- 
The Skies, the Woods the Universe itself, 

My temple is--and I feel happier 

And better for it, when I yield myself 

‘lo all the thousand sympathies of Nature.-- 

Is this a gloomy creed by which the heart 

Drinks music and delight, instead of fear, 

And Superstition, and debasing faith? 


PROMETHEUS. 


For the Western Examiner. 
INFINITE WISDOM OF DEITY. 

A writer in No. 11 ofthe Examiner, Cet- 
| sus, seems to be of the opinion that an allwise 
ruler of the Universe, could not have been 
the author ofa revelation such as that which 
‘Christians attribute to their God. Now, 
Messrs. Editors, it seems to me (though not 
an adept in theological controversy, ) that the 
‘position assumed by Celsus, cannot be sus- 
tained. Permit me to state my objections to 


| it. 





_ Infinite wisdom cannot be comprehended by 
finite; infinity and finity having no relation, 
the one with the other—therefore, if the wis- 
,dom of Celsus be not infinite, he knows not 
what means an allwise ruler of the Universe 
would adopt to effect his purposes. Celsus 
must either reject the idea of a God altogeth- 
er, or grant to him the liberty of doing what to 
/him seems best. 

_ Again—we are told by your correspondent, 
that those passages of holy writ, referred to 
by him, are calculated to exert, and have ex- 
erted, an unhappy influence over the temporal 
interests of man; and therefore, he argues, they 
cannot be from God. Cannot Celsus conceive 
that this (admitting it to be as he states) may 
be an attribute of infinite wisdom? How are 
we to know that God would not have given us 
a religion, which, by being a source of afilic- 
tion in this life, would fit us for a blissful eter- 
nity? Your correspondent has not denied the 
existence of a God, but seems, indirectly to 
admit it. I should be pleased to have his 
views, explicitly, upon this subject. If he 
acknowledges the existence of a God, it seems 
to me that he must acknowledge the accounta- 
bility of man also. Thgre would be no need 
of a God, without a relation between him 
and his creatures, and no need of such a re- 
lation without our accduntability tohim. If 
we are accountable to him for our actions, 
then it is necessary that we think continually 
of him, lest we do that which may be displeas- 
ing to him. Does Celsus grant this position? 
If so, upon it I would erect another. All ex- 
perience has shown that affliction, far more 
than prosperity, is calculated to lead men to 
think of their God. Now as this end, produ- 
ced by afiliction, is a desirable one, (admitting 
the premises assumed, ) it is clear that afflic- 
tion, also, must be desirable—Ergo, if the 
written word of God has had a tendency to 
produce affliction in the human family, it is 
far from being incompatible with that wisdom 
which would give to man a blissful eternity in 
lieu of the transient happiaess which he might 


otherwise enjoy here. 
EUREKA. 
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For the Western Examiner. I shall be on the alert in future. These wer- 


, m ‘ — thy disciples of Eusebius s re 
A CHRISTIAN PRIVILEGE. y disciples of Eusebius should be more 
os ta sa strictly attended to. 
*T’o those with Faith, all contradiction bends, VERITAS 
A walking stick may be without two ends. veaciatic 

rs : eee 


fs-OUR OWN AFFAIRS..49 


A writer in the “Shepherd,” of last Friday, ‘Thus far we have progressed in our work, 
animadverting upon the disingenuousness of Without reminding our subscribers, that many 
infidels, and alluding to an argument against of them have not yet complied with our terms. 
prophecy, said to have been advanced by li they approve of our labors, we hope that 
Celsus in his works against christianity, says: they will no longer delay to afford us the 
“This is an old objection, which appears to means of proceeding without loss to ourselves. 
be simple and natural; Celsxs proposed it to In commencing the publication of the Exam- 


Origen; the latter answered it and refuted it,” iner, we hoped that our services would alone 
&e. &c 'be the gratuity; but we now find that unless 


ae . , . ‘j 3 are more prompt in rendering us 
Now, I should like to know how often our | 0Ut friends are more prompt in 1 idering 
‘‘the needful,”’ we shall be mulcted in a con- 


religious friends care to be caught napping.—— : rs a 
Are not our very learned Catholic neighbors | Siderable share of the expense of printing. 
aware, that Celsus never proposed any of his AS long as we can entertain areasonable hope 
difficulties to Origen—that the former died | of their we We okt nia _ ee ee - 
nearly a century before the latter came into/OUF post. We shall labor to merit ther fa 
existence, and wrote more than a century be-| Y°TSs aud if the work can be continued 
fore him? It need not be said (for I am pret-| beyond the present year, shall commence 
. . . * ¢« | 5 5 . « ~ Tal r > } Iie 

ty well acquainted with the wiles of Jesuitism,) t#¢ publication of a Second Volume, — 
that it is meant merely that the work of Cel-, ly, or, semi-monthly ease vigil 
sus proposed the objection to Origen; the in- | ed. In the meantime, however, those> who 
tention was different, as the expression “Ori- | 97" us should recollect that we want 
gen tells Celsus,” ysed in another part of the **0"¢7- 
article, proves. It would bethe height of fol-|, sie oe ' 
ly for me to tell Origen, that his arguments | PRIAL OF eae Ey gaa FOR 
are extremely inconclusive. | “gs — 

The fact is that Celsus’ works had been sup-| The second trial of this gentleman for 
pressed, and that Origen had it in his power} Blasphemy, came on before the Supreme 


to fabricate, or alter, whatever he thought | Court of Massachusetts on the 13th May, 
most easy of refutation; and for this reason, | and terminated on the 17th, in the dismissal 


Origen’s work, as a refutation of Celsus, | of the case for the present—the jury not being 
stands at nought. It seems to me that no| able to agree. The case will be again brought 
man in his senses could have made the admis- | forward in November next, when, we are in- 
sions which Origen attributed to Celsus. Not formed, it is the intention of Mr. Kneeland 
. ‘ ° . Bo ee . a rm: hi of ‘ 
satisfied, however, with taking for granted the | t© plead his own defence. This, it seems to 
statements of Origen, our modern writers, | US; would have been his proper course at first. 
. * e . “a > *) =) "Cp s rep p > 
with a disingenuousness perfectly christian, | The merits of the casc prope rly set forth, cer- 
lug in Celsus after he had been cold in his | tainly would lead to his acquittal, even in this 
tomb at least a century, and make him confront | priest-ridden age. 
and there yield to the arguments of Origen! 








A man may jump down his own throat, and then 
(If so it please the Lord,) jump up again.”’ 








But the age of miracles is not yet past. | THE MORMON CRUSADE. 
Those who deal in the marvellous, should) A company of Mormons, 250 or 300 strong, 


have marvellous memories, also. It is but a recently passed through Springfield, Ill, 
short time since I took occasion to expose (in| bound westward. ‘They were generally able 
No. 6 of the Examiner) a similar piece of| bodied and efficient men, well armed. ‘To in- 
misrepresentation, made as I am informed, by | quiries respecting their place of destination, 
the now Ed. pro tem. of another orthodox | they gave evasive answers. It is more than 
journal; but when caught in the falsehood, the | probable that thisis the reinforcement which 
perpetrator of it had no reply to make. He) for sume time past has been expected by ‘the 
knew that silence alone would protect him, | faithful” of the vicinity of Independence, in 
andas one of his creatures has often since} this State. One of their leaders, it is said, 
done, when similarly circumstanced, adopted} claims to have performed more miracles than 
the most prudent course of which the case are tobe found mentioned in the Old and New 
would admit. Testaments. 
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((=”Any errors that have occurred, or that DEFINITIONS. 
may yet occur, in the distribution ofthis paper, , Religion, —**A garment that covereth a mul- 
will be cheerfully corrected on our receiving | titude of sins.” 
information of the fact. Charity,—**Lending to the Lord,” (or his 
self-created agents) that of which we stand in 
CHURCH AND STATE. jneed ourselves. “Charity beginneta a- 


From the recent reports of the various be-| broad.” / 
nevolent societies of our country, it appears; Liberality,—Believing that our neighbor will 
that nearly 700,000 were collected within the | be eternally damned for differing from us in re- 
last year, for the furtherance of ‘the king-| ligious opinions. 
dom,” principally in the United States; and | cams. sane SE ED SR 
itis confidently expected that, by the termina- | AGENTS.- 
tion of another year, similar collections will! — yfyssovri.— Harrison Munday, Clarkesville, Pike 
he made to the amount of & EELSAOR OF BOL- | Co.; Benj. Méans, Palmyra, Marion Co.; R. Dallam, 
vars! Yet we of the United States, itis said, Boonerille, Cooper Co.; William Cabeen, hariton, 
are, of all other nations in christendom, the | Chariton Co.; F. P. De Guine, Fredericktown, Madi- 
most opposed to clerical supremacy! Is not! 
this a gross libel even on priest-ridden Spain? 





son co. 
Inuixois.—Dr. A. T. Crow, Galena: P. J. Hob 
}son, Carroliton, Green Co.; Lewis Masquerier, Car- 


my %y r 
; LIBERAL ry IN A BELIE\ ER! | thage, Hancock Co.; I. G. Potter, Lebanon, St. Clair 
With many ofthe Atheists of this country! | 
—probably with the greater portion of the in- | ‘a a a ae 
fluential ones, we have been acquainted, and | A anaemia p a age “ti 
uiidied we ehalt speak freely of their errors, we | ARK nea Ter.—John I : wand, Little Rock. 

, desir ‘ Ixprana.—John Abbot, Nee Albany; J. G. Dufour, 
shall do them justice. Taken as a body, © Me Veer L. Get P.M Me Bir ' 
they may be considered first among the | ¢’ tian Maden hc allan. tras 
best men of the day, and so faras correctness! 69... Jas. Una 
of life and probity of action are concerned, | . a 
they stand unsurpassed; and I willadd, what it | 
affords me much pleasure to advance—I never | 
was acquainted with an enlightened infidel, 
who was not strictly moral and an honest man. 
They have among them, however, a few of the 
ignorant and illiterate classes of society, who); 7) T 
like the incubi of the legitimate church *  saaonagpealiaie ; Sane napa 
Christ, are scourges to society, and plague mm, maista—-Wm. W. Ward, Leesril!e, Camphell 
spots among men. ‘There is nothing like hy- |” pexxsyryanta.—John F. De Prefontaine, German- 
pocrisy ainong infidels, for the very good fear town; Geo. Phillippy, Myerstown. 
son, that as they believe in nothing, they have! yyy Youx.—H. D. Robinson, Editor of Free En- 
no incentive to duplicity. ‘These remarks are aie. City of N. Y.; Dr. E. B. Woodworth, P. M. 





Underwood, Cincinnati; Jolin Hal- 
stead, P. M., Eagleville, Ashtabula Co.; Abraham 
Knisley, P. M. Columbia, Hamilton Co.; John Clug- 
sten, Portsmouth. : 

| Kentrucky.—Jacob Walter, Lowsrille; J. J. Mor- 
rison, Morrisonrille, Trigg Co.; Andrew Ross, Coring- 
ton, Campbell Co.; Garritt Meriwether 


, Oak Grore, 


due from me, toa body of men, whose feelings | ;,;,, Crick: Lewis Little. Husdesh: 

{ would not wound, and whose good sense I | : : ; 

would not offend, from the simple circum-| (Mr Wirtiam C. Barrows, authorized 

stance, that atone period of my life, I was in- | t@Velling Agent. 

clined to their creed, and was honored with | ee 

their friendship and good will. I know how TERMS. 

to appreciate their kindness and liberality; and| | The Western Examiveris published in 

since the lights of experience and the force.of | the City of St, Louis, on the Ist and 15th of 

conviction-—the results of an examination into | CVETY month, at the low price of One Dollar 

the christianity of the Redeemer of mankind, | and Fifty Cents per annum, payable in ad- 

has led me far from them—I find myself bound | ¥@8Ce. 

by my conscience and the fealty 1 owe my} {G»Agents, or others, by forwarding $10, 

God and society, to speak plainly, but I can-, will be entitled to eight copies. 

not but give them the parting in kindness.—| ("The friends of liberal principles through- 

That their errors may be speedily arrested and | out the Union, are respectfully requested to 

eradicated, I pray most devoutly and fervent-| accept the Agency of this paper, and uid us ia 

ly.—Prov. Gaz. | procuring subscribers. 

| 1G Communications, post paid, may be ad- 
Speak well of your friend, of yourenemysay dressed to the ‘Editors of the Western Exam- 

nothing. \tner, St. Louis.” 




















